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worshippers, on no account to be admitted within 
the veil. They are only to sacrifice their sons to 
the Moloch of Grammar, and open their purse- 
strings that the costly juggle may be carried on. 
If it were not for the school and college prizes, 
which at present are solely reserved for those who 
scholars ; they know nothing of science ; and their | distinguish themselves in the old grooves of study 
favourite literature is almost always fiction. Still |—and which are very well worth gaining to those 
| | they have usually had opportunities of learning as | who get them—a new road to learning, if not royal, 
great (or at all events as expensive) as fall to the lat all events far broader and more attractive, 
lot of any men, and even on this ground, now that | would have long ago been made. And the longer 
such a stir is being made about public school and| the work is put off, the more complete (it is 
university education, it may be conceded to one of | pleasant to think) will be the change when it does 
them to say a few words on that matter. But there come. 

is another and a better reason why he should be} Grammar! Of all the uninteresting, unintel- 
listened to. Men of the World form a portion of | ligible studies that can be found to disgust a boy 
that enormous class with whom education has led | with learning at the first start, this is the dullest, 
to no practical result ; they have been through the | baldest, and to him (which is of great importance) 
whole curriculum of Latin and Greek study, as| the most objectless. As if to render the subject 
developed at our best seminaries, and have each | as dark and difficult as possible, it is not English 
| spent a small fortune (never under two thousand | grammar that is taught, but only Latin and Greek 
pounds) in acquiring, at school, ‘the Tone,’ at | grammar ; and in these the very rules at the great 
college, that Je ne sais quot, which is only to be | schools are written in Latin. Thus, language, “sub- 
procured at two university towns in Great Britain. | ject, and object are rendered as opaque as can be 
It is a great price to pay for those subtle impalp-| desired, or at least so it seemed up to within the 
able advantages, yet I do not question their value: | last tw elve months or so, when, in order to secure 
what I do object to is the entertainment of the | uniformity of Shibboleth, the Public School Primer 
idea that we get anything else ‘thrown in’—such | was invented. It was here that the classical school- 
as information (useful or otherwise), learning, | | masters made their great mistake. Long submission 
| expansion of the mind, cultivation of an intel-| on the part of parents, guardians, and boys, had led 
lectual taste, &. As for myself, I have been | them to imagine that there was no limit to their 
‘educated’ at an expense of from one hundred | authority —that they might go any length in educa- 
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Men of the world are rarely what is usually under- 
stood by the term, ‘well educated ;’ they are not 


pounds to two hundred and fifty pounds a year | 
for twelve years, and have learned nothing—I say 
it, in all literalness, NoTHING. 

Of course, this is not the case with the pattern boys; 


tional absurdity without exciting revolt. The coun- 
try squires—the great supporters 3 of ¢ the system,’ and 
believers in ‘the Tone’—had from generation to 
generation suffered themselves, and sent their sons to 


the youths who have won scholarships and fellow- | suffer under the grammatical harrow, but the sudden 


ships, and for whom the whole system is really 


founded and suffered to go on ; but then how very | 


few they are in comparison with such as I. Is it 
not monstrous that they alone should be heard in 
this controversy! ‘Listen to us,’ 


it is we alone who know anything about it. It! 


is like a mysterious priesthood this high educa-| themselves ; 


say they, ‘for | 


appearance of a New Grammar—the Primer—more 
unintelligible and learnedly idiotic than even its 
predecessors, was too much even for these devotees. 
They had always felt a pity for their Toms and 
Harrys, condemned to that tread-mill of moods and 
tenses, of which they had never made anything 
they had sympathised with them 


tion business, and the public are the ignorant | secretly in ‘their intense hatred of Aorists of all 
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descriptions ; but they had accepted grammar as 
a necessary evil—a disease incident to the state of 
boyhood ; and although it had done them no good, 
the ill effects of it (as they imagined) had not been | 
lasting. They did not take into account the years | 
lost in conjugating Greek verbs, the English of 
which they never knew, or the distaste such sense- 
less jargon had given them for study of all kinds. 
But the Public School Primer, having lucklessly 
found its way into the Times, opened the eyes of | 
even these. They confidentially inquired of their 
professional advisers, and others, what the deuce 
was the meaning of this new-fangled gibberish, and 
the universal reply was, that it had no meaning 
at all. Members of the learned professions, and 
men of business, who had acquiesced, but not 
without some shrugging of the shoulders, in the 
— and unpractical education which the 
public schools provided for their offspring, were 
now thoroughly aroused to a sense of its futility 
and absurdity. If they, with their practical wits 
and full-grown abilities, could make neither head 
nor tail of these abstruse and long-winded terms 
(about which the schoolmasters themselves were 
fighting), what sort of a text-book, or first round 
of the ladder of learning, was this Primer likely to 
make for their unhappy boys? For the first time 
the schoolmasters and their learned supporters 
(solely those who had gained their ends by the 
study of the first shibboleth, and who entertained 
the very natural idea that the mysterious jargon, 
or its like, which had proved so good for them—in 
the gaining of scholarships and fellowships—must 
be good for everybody), for the first time, I say, 
this small but powerful party found itself confronted 
and opposed by the universal Common Sense. 
The New Primer surpassed the old grammars in 
grandiloquence of expression, in unintelligibility 
of definition, and generally in objectless no-meaning, 
but the outcry against it caused those ancient 
offenders, the Grammars, to be also brought up and 
examined at the bar of public opinion, just as the 
apprehension of some atrocious miscreant will often 
place in peril other evil-doers, who have had no 
share in his particular crime. 

Poor Propria que maribus and As in Presenti 
were placed in the dock: Turrw, Tow (of necessity 
strongly guarded) and a long line of detestable 
tenses and vile moods were arranged behind them ; 
the irregular verbs were manacled together as well 
as their defective or scarcely recognisable limbs 
would permit ; the passive verbs alone being free 
from constraint. It was with difficulty that those 
of the audience who had been to classical schools 
could be restrained from the most violent expres- 
sions of hatred and contempt. 

To drop metaphor, people began to speak their 
minds for the first time about the rubbish, called 
Grammar, which had been so lavishly shot over 
them in youth; and about those studies of the 
dead languages in which they had consumed more 
than ten years of life, and of which absolutely 
nothing remained in their minds except a few 
hackneyed quotations, only useful (or ornamental) 
to that very small section of them who happened to 
be in parliament. In the midst of this great dis- 
couragement, a heavy blow fell suddenly, from a 
most unsuspected quarter, upon the high-priests of 
Shibboleth. Those eminent personages had hitherto 
kept their wickets, although they had not dared 
to ‘slog,’ by insisting upon the public Ignorance, 


They folded their Dominies’ robes about them, and 


with a calm smile assured us that they knew what 
was best for our boys (as their predecessors had done 
for us), and that every true scholar was upon their 
side. It was impossible that a man who had once 
mastered Grammar, and appreciated its advantages, 
could place anything else in comparison with it as 
the foundation of learning. 

Then up rose Mr Lowe, ‘the Scholar, the Dialec- 
tician,’ and made confession in the face of all the 
people. ‘I ama Pharisee of the Pharisees in this 
matter,’ said he. ‘I know as much of their gibber- 
ish as the best of them. I have been through the 
whole dismal business, from first to last, and it’s a 
complete and utter failure!’ 

As a Man of the World, I am not much inter- 
ested in public life or public men, but I should 
like to shake the hand of Mr Robert Lowe. It is 
one thing to know the Truth, and another to speak 
it. What a number of scholarly gentlemen must 
be secretly conscious of their educational short- 
comings, and yet there is only One who has had 
the moral courage to own to the deficiency! Again, 
it is easy enough to rail against studies of which 
one knows nothing—albeit, I submit that after 
twelve years of expensive application one ought to 
know a little—but how different and how difficult to 
condemn them when we are ourselves their chosen 
depositaries! Suppose there are a thousand people 
in this country thoroughly acquainted with Latin 
and Greek, and of that thousand you are yourself 
among the ten best scholars—do you not think it 
requires an honesty above the common to confess 
to the futility—or, at all events, to the inadequacy 
—of your own acquirements! Everybody who is 
in more or less exclusive possession of any know- 
ledge is apt to exaggerate its importance. How 
well does old Jeremy Taylor express this: ‘ Man,’ 
he says, ‘is hugely apt to esteem himself better 
than his brethren, if he knows some little imperti- 
nences, and them imperfectly, and that with uncer- 
tainty ’—wherein, it is evident, he is thinking of 
the Greek language, and the idle controversies 
always being waged about it. And if, besides the 
possession of this exclusive knowledge, a man has 
found his gain in it—such as three hundred a year, 
and comfortable quarters for life—how, in the 
name of gratitude, as well as reason, can you 
expect him to do otherwise than speak well of the 
bridge that has carried him from poverty to suffi- 
ciency? You might as well expect (to return to 
our old metaphor) the priest of some heathen 
deity, who lives by the offerings of the faithful, 
to tear down with his own hands the veil from 
before the Sanctuary, and exhibit to public view 
the feet of clay on which the idol stands. 

I am sorry to vulgarise this extremely gentle- 
manly question by introducing into it the element 
of po A I really do think that that branch of 


the subject deserves some consideration.* We are 


* I cannot, as one who has acquired ‘ the Tone,’ bring 
myself to allude to the miserable details of misexpendi- 
ture except in a foot-note; but I would respectfully 
inquire whether there are sufficient masters at any 
public school to properly look after the culture of those 
young gentlemen who are not passionately attached to 
study—that is, nineteen-twentieths of the boys com- 
mitted to their charge. That a great school should pro- 
duce annually a few good scholars, is no such marvel, but 
in what sort of intellectual condition does it turn out its 
average youth! Let the head-master still continue to 
enjoy from eight thousand to three thousand pounds per 
annum ; and the under-masters eee oar golden harvest 
in due proportion. But do let us have a few preceptors 
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all aware that 


When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then Learning is most excellent ; 


but is it worth while to spend house and land—or | 
their equivalent, namely, two thousand pounds and | 
upwards—upon Learning, and especially upon that | 
description of learning which (save in the very | 
exceptional cases already alluded to) produces no | 
practical result? A more helpless creature, in the | 
matter of getting his own living, is scarcely possible 

to be imagined than the gentleman of two-and- 

twenty who has just succeeded in getting his ordi- 

nary B.A. degree at Oxford or Cambridge : nay, 

even if he has taken honours (except, of course, 

they were high ones), he is qualified for nothing 

better (unless he takes holy orders and a curacy) 

than to be an usher in a school. 

The ordinary British boy of tolerable position 
learned, in my time, of a governess, to read and 
write, and the elements of Latin and Greek, up to 
about nine years old, when he went to his first 
boarding-school—preparatory for the great public 
seminaries of learning. Here he remained, at a 


total cost of about three hundred pounds, until he | 


was twelve years old, when he was removed to 
(suppose) Eton. The cost of maintenance of a boy 
at Eton is (or was), if in a dame’s house, about L.180 
a year; if at a tutor’s, about L.250. Taking the 
mean cost (and if I am wrong in the calculation, it 
must be remembered that I never was taught such 
intellectual feats), the Etonian, at eighteen, had 
put his parents to an expense of L.1290 + the 
previous three hundred. The university now 
awaited him, at which, if we allow him 1.250 per 
annum for his three years’ residence, he would not 
enjoy an income above the undergraduate average. 
When he has taken his degree, this young gentle- 
man of one-and-twenty would have cost his parents 
1.2340. If his charges at the preparatory school 
were a little less, or he went to Rugby instead of 
Eton, the expense would not have been quite so 
great ; but, on the other hand, we must remember 
that the vacations of the university are very long, 
and often demand a private tutor. To be quite 
within the mark in this matter, however, let us put 
down the education of a young English gentleman 
at two thousand pounds. A small fortune: a sum, 
remember, the interest of which would produce an 
income equal to that of curate or usher; an 
amount of money which probably exceeds the 
young man’s whole fortune, if he happen to be a 
younger son. ‘Thank God, I have given my boys 
a good education,’ says many a well-m 4 and 
unselfish father, ‘and now they must shift for 
themselves.’ 

As for me, my education cost my parents more than 
two thousand pounds ; it was carried on at private 
and public schools, at a private tutor’s, ae at the 
university, and was almost wholly classical. I 
learned (but by no means in the sense of under- 
standing) Latin and Greek grammar; the art of 
writing Latin verse—a sort of joiner’s work, inex- 


added, less ornamental and expensive, who will see that 
something is done. Similarly, if tutors and lecturérs at 
the university were supplemented by private tutors—not 
extra, as at present, but as part of the course—might not 
some sort of learning be really imparted? At present 
(not to be rude), I believe that the system pursued both 
at school and college is the most pee that polite 
imposture and gentlemanly credulity have ever combined 


pressibly stupid and meaningless ; and Latin com- 
position (though not a boy that I ever came across 
could express his ideas in English). I could also 
translate Latin pretty well, but Greek never, without 
a lexicon and infinite pains. Forty-nine fiftieths of 
us had neither the taste nor the capacity for poetry, 
even in our own tongue, but the works of Greek 
and Latin poets (confound them) were our daily 
tasks, and you may imagine how we appreciated 
them. At the university, things were almost as bad ; 
Greek and Latin—Latin and Greek. How I wished 
that there was but one copy of Euripides and 
schylus bound together, that I might destroy it 
at my private hearth. And here I must be allowed 
to say that university lecturers are sometimes 
either very dull folks, or very disingenuous. At 
twenty, I knew as much of English literature 
as most of them, was passionately fond of it 
(especially of the poets), and certainly recognised 
the difference between words and ideas. Therefore, 
although I made no pretence of understanding the 
original, when the lecturer translated from his 
author, and exhibited the metaphor, the reflection, 
the description, for our edification, and dwelt upon 
their unparalleled beauties, I knew that these did 
not exist. Then the inextinguishable hatred that I 
entertained for the Greek language from its pestilent 
grammar upwards, changed (most unreasonably, I 
own) to contempt. Not only did it seem to me 
that I was being taught unpleasant and useless 
things, but that I was being imposed upon. The 
particular work that excited my indignation was 
The Seven against Thebes, which I will take leave 
to say, albeit it was written by Aschylus [if I 
| remember that much about it rightly], is as windy, 
| wordy, and idealess a composition as exists, and if 
| it had not chanced to be in Greek, would never 
| have been promoted to the honours of type. To 
| endeavour to persuade a youth of literary and poetic 
taste that that play is a Great Work, is not only 
| futile, but most mischievous. Of course, such of 
| the young gentlemen in the lecture-room as were 
striving for scholarships and fellowships swallowed 
| The Seven, just as they would have swallowed the 
Talmud, had it been of advantage to their future 
career; but the condition of the other three-fifths 
| of us was really pitiable. 
Surely this poking of Greek play down the 
| average throat is a t absurdity! To forty-nine 
out of fifty English youths, poetry of all sorts 
is unintelligible. [From grammar to Aschylus, it 
really seems essential to teach them nothing that 
| they can understand!] Out of a whole university 
| lecture-room, there are not ten men who could 
paraphrase a _— out of the In Memoriam, or a 
speech of Shakspeare’s; and even of those who 
gain fellowships, how few there are who appreciate 
the ideas of the poets they have studied so bee 
From the young barrister, doctor, soldier, or 
entleman at ease, who has taken his degree of 
BA, all the classical knowledge he has acquired 
in his twelve years’ training glides away from him 
| in a twelvemonth, like water from a duck’s back. 


As for me, in much less time than that, I was 
totally innocent of Greek (enough of which, by help 
| of ‘cribs, I had ‘crammed’ to pass my examina- 
| tion) ; almost denuded of Latin ; and, I am truly 
| thankful to say, in possession of scarce a single 
| quotation from either language. I knew arith- 
| metic well, and a most unusual acquisition it was, 
| by my undergraduate friends, considered to be; but 


| I knew little more of it than what my mother and 


In, to produce, 
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my governess had taught me thirteen years ago. | 
To them I was indebted for the arts of reading and 
writing—the latter, by the by, much deteriorated 
by the system of ‘impositions’ at school. To my- 
self, I owed a taste for literature, and some know- 
ledge of English composition. As for my schools and 
schoolmasters, and that time-honoured university 
course, I honestly believe that—excepting ‘the Tone, 
the Je ne sais quoi, and, above all, the invaluable 
friendships made at college—a Five-pound Note 
would more than represent any value received 
from all the educational establishments at which 
I have had the honour to be. 

I was not an idle boy: I always did (although, 
indeed, without the slightest interest in the work) 
the tasks imposed upon me ; and I never got into | 
disgrace. Ignorant as I was, when I ceased to be 
an infant in the eye of law (but almost as powerless 
as an infant to make my own living), I knew much 
more than my contemporary college-friends. I 
really had (no thanks to my teachers) acquired a 
good deal of information, through browsing upon 
every interesting book that came in my way. I 
had no habits of study whatever—the thing, by 
the by, the classical system prides itself on impart- 
ing—but I had got through whole libraries of mis- 
cellaneous reading. I could spell—which scarcely 
one of my friends could do with certainty : I knew 
something about history and politics ; a very little 
geography ; and as much mathematics as is taught 
to the first class of a good village school. It was 
not therefore the greatness of my own ignorance so 
much as the stupendousness of that of my friends 
—brought to light for the first time by mixing 
with men who had not been exclusively learning 
Latin and Greek for the last twelve years—which 
struck me so vividly, and caused me to inquire what 
we had each received in exchange for our two thou- 
sand pounds. I remember feeling a blush of shame 
when I first found myself at a dinner-party where 
there chanced to be foreigners, and everybody spoke 
French except myself and one other highly edu- 
cated youth. Again, never shall I forget sitting by 
the side of an intelligent young American at dinner, 
and overhearing a conversation between him and his 
neighbour Buffles—a most excellent young fellow, 
and who ‘ polished off’ Latin verses at school in a 
manner which gave great (though illusive) promise 
of his success at the university: the Yankee, it 
must be confessed, was very inferior to my old 
schoolmate in manners, and although quite as much 
at his ease, had an air of self-assertion that smacked, 
to the fastidious sense, of a tavern parlour: but he 
was a gentleman (Transatlantic) nevertheless, and 
he knew far more about English history, English 
politics, English literature, than.ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of English gentlemen of his own age, who 
have had the best education which England can 
give. And to hear him apply for information to 
Buffles! I protest it made me hot all over. I 
will take my oath that Buffles had never read a 

lay of Shakspeare’s or a line of Shelley ; indeed, I 
soubt whether he had ever heard of the latter 
bard. As to science, the Yankee described a cer- 
tain accident that had happened to the intricate 
machinery of the steamer in which he had come 
across, with such a touching confidence that a son of 
scientific, working England must needs understand 
all he was saying, that I had not the heart to un- 
deceive him ; whereas I had (and have) no more 
notion how it is that a steamer is propelled—ex- 
cept that the paddles strike the water—than of 


what the Tycoon of Japan wears next to his 
skin. 

It is said by some that mere information is of no 
consequence, or, at all events, does not need teaching, 
since it can be so easily acquired. Nay, it is even 
asserted (I must say rather impudently) that the 
classical system does not pretend to do more than 
teach men to educate themselves, as though one 
man out of fifty ever took to learning when he 
found himself at liberty to avoid it—and_par- 
ticularly after the relish for it acquired through 
Grammar and The Seven against Thebes! I do not 
pretend to say what ought to be taught, but I am 
well convinced that the acquisition of such dis- 
jointed snatches of jargon as as in presenti or 
turrw, tupw (I can’t go through it for my life)— 
which alone remain in my memory to remind me 
that I have had a classical education—is not very 
valuable. I remember those two admirable sen- 
tences, because on each hangs a little witticism, 
and a little wit goes as far in classics as in the 
House of Commons. There was a very free trans- 
lation made of the former, which ran thus: as in pre- 
senti, ready money, perfectum format, always ends, 
in avi, in a lark. The latter I remember from its 
slight similarity to a certain Greek irregular verb, 
made in England at the time of the cholera; 
yeurw, yeuyw, it began—but I can’t go through 
with that. These jokes are not new, I am well 
aware, and it is quite possible that they may not be 
very good; but since I paid at least a thousand 
pounds apiece for them, I value them exceedingly. 


ASLEEP OR AWAKE 

I nap been in India little more than two years, 
when I was sent to a frontier station to take charge 
of half a company of native artillerymen and two 
guns. It was about the smallest command that an 
officer could hold, but it was to a great extent an 
independent one, with very little to do, except to 
attend muster on the first of every month; and 
both the independence and leisure had great 
charms for a young sub, who, having been early 
snubbed for ‘zeal,’ had made up his mind to let 
military duties interfere as little as possible with 
his amusements. To keep the guns in repair, I 
was allowed an establishment of native smiths and 
carpenters—some six or eight men; but as the 
guns were only used on parade, and at other times 
were kept under cover, they never wanted repair ; 
and I employed the carpenters in making dake, 
tables, and all sorts of furniture; and the smiths in 
making brass-work, bits, stirrup-irons, and amongst 
other things, the steel heads of spears, for pig- 
sticking. But that one of these last plays a part in 
my story, I should not have entered into all these 
details. A choice specimen had just been finished 
after a new design of my own—a modification of 
the laurel-leaf pattern—and my bearer had placed 
it on a small table, or teapoy, by the side of my 
bed, where I must leave it for the present. 

The house next to mine (our compounds, or 
enclosures surrounding the houses, being separated 
by a mud-wall) was occupied by the padré, as par- 
sons are generally called in India—a married man, 
with a family ; and it was his wife’s ayah, who, one 
morning about a week before I had anything to do 
with the matter, was found dead outside her hut, 
stabbed apparently with some instrument that had 
passed completely through her body. She was a 
good-looking young woman, the wife of the bheestie, 
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occasional domestic differences culminating in 
nothing worse than the customary slanging-match, 
in which the native female almost invariably 
silences her male antagonist by the force and 
endurance of a piercing falsetto, combined with a 
power of barbing sarcasms, compared with which 
the nagging of the British Naggleton is agreeable 
banter. The husband was, however, arrested, but 
speedily released, for want of any evidence to 
criminate him ; nor was he able to point suspicion 
to any one as the possible culprit. The police were 
completely at fault, and the murder, too common 
an event in India to be even a nine days’ wonder, 
had almost been forgotten. 

It was one of those terrible nights of June, when 
the air, after the blasting hot wind of the day, was 
as still as death, and hot with a heat that was 
stifling. Not the crisp heat of a big fire, nor the 
stinging heat of the hottest room in the Turkish 
bath, but a heavy, flabby, edgeless heat, that set 
punkahs and tatties at defiance, and weighed upon 
the brain, till a helpless and hopeless feeling of 
lassitude, akin to despair, made the fitful snatches 
of sleep resemble painful intervals of prostration 
from debility. In the next room—the bath-room 
—burned a wick in a clay saucer full of oil (the 
native chiragh); and by its faint light, coming 
through the half-closed door, I had so many times 
taken up and admiringly examined the spear-head 
I have before mentioned, that my hand had got 
familiar with its position. 

It must have been about midnight, when in a state 
of semi-somnolence, I became conscious, or rather 
felt the presence of some one by my bedside. I 
fancied 1 heard—for the lamp had gone out—a 
hurried breathing and the rustle of a foot on the 
rush-matting. Not a month before this, I had been 
robbed, and rather cruelly for a poor subaltern: 
a rifle, dressing-case, and other things had dis- 
appeared ; and I had in vain made every effort to 
discover the thief or recover the property. It was 
not unnatural, therefore, that my first and only 
thought was of robbers, as, seizing my pet spear- 
head, I plunged it wildly into the darkness. It 
struck something, ay, it struck flesh, for as I 
leaped out of bed, and made for the door, I felt its 

oint wet and sticky with what could only be 

lood. When I say door, I mean the entrance 
into the centre room of the house. The door was 
open, but in the space hung a folding bamboo 
curtain, or chick, as it is called. The house was the 
ordinary cantonment bungalow, bedrooms on each 
side of a centre room, the latter extending the 
length of the house, and opening back and front 
into the compound. As I lifted the chick, if I 
hesitated at all in which direction to pursue, it was 
for less time than I have taken to write the word, 
for out on the steps leading down from the front- 
door stood between me and the starlight a figure 
enveloped in the ordinary chudda (sheet) of a native 
woman. The blood rushed hot into my face at the 
instant thought that I had stabbed a woman ; but 
if I recoiled for a moment, with a sense of my 
cowardice and shame, in the next I was in 
pursuit, determined to have explained this mid- 
night visit. I called to her as 1 stepped over the 
threshold, but she passed down the steps and 
round towards the back of the house, where were 
the stables and some outhouses in which my 
servants lived. Barefooted as I was, I followed, 


, , pear? l 
or water-carrier; and they lived as happily as | 
natives of the two sexes ever do live together, their | 


and though the stones hurt and cut me, swiftly as 
she went, and still refusing to answer me, I kept 
her in sight until she disappeared into the house 
of my khitmutgar Hingun. The door was shut in 
my face, and fastened too, for it was not till after 
fruitless hammering, and when I was on the point 
of bursting it in, that it was opened by my own 
servant. 

This man had come up the country with me. 
He had been recommended by the kindest of 
friends as an exceptionally good ‘nigger’ (pace 
Buxton) ; and he had fully maintained his character. 
Indeed, I had a strong liking for him, for he never 
gave me reason to doubt his honesty, and I had 
proved his courage as well as (I hoped) his attach- 
ment to me. When travelling up the river, we 
were caught in one of those tremendous nor’- 
westers, which, destructive as they are on land, are 
doubly so on the water. Our boat was driven on a 
sand-bank, which caused it to leak; and it was 
driven off again, which caused it to fill. The crew 
and all my servants but Hingun swam to the 
bank, only some hundred yards distant, and the 
boat was floating in the state sailors would call 
awash. I had retreated to the roof of the cabin, 
and Hingun had followed me. ‘Save yourself, I 
said : ‘leave me; I cannot swim, and must stick to 
the boat’ His reply was gentle and touching as 
that of Ruth to Naomi, and to the same purpose ; 
and from that time, I need scarcely say he was my 
favourite servant. He was my factotum, in short, 
keeping my accounts, cooking my dinner when I 
did not dine at mess, and checkmating, though not 
without making enemies, the attempted peculations 
of my other servants. 

‘Hingun, I said, ‘who is the woman that just 
entered your house ?” 

There was a tremor in his voice as he replied: 
‘Sahib, there is no woman here.’ 

‘It is false. Get me a light instantly.’ 

As he fumbled about in search of a match, I 
heard him nervously muttering the common form 
of exorcism in use with Mussulmans. Seizing him 
with my left hand, I passed my right down his arm, 
and took from his fingers the match he tremblingly 
held, then stooping down to the dying embers of a 
small fire at which he had been cooking, I kindled 
the match, lighted the lamp, and turned to examine 
the chamber. Kneeling on the floor, crouched 
Hingun. He was quite a young man, and of very 
fair complexion for a native, but now his face was 
livid, as, with a fixed and vacant expression, a very 

aralysis of terror, he gazed towards the door. On 
his right arm, I now noticed a jagged wound, a little 
below the elbow, clearly quite recently inflicted, for 
it was bleeding. ‘What is the matter?’ I said. 
‘Are you mad? Who has wounded you ?’ 

No reply till I got between him and the door, 
and taking him by the naked shoulders, shook 
him till his teeth chattered. 

‘Where is the woman ?’ I again asked. 

Slowly he gasped out: ‘Sir, there is no woman; 
it is a ghost.’ 

‘Fool!’ I exclaimed ; ‘I saw a woman wrapped in 
a chudda come in here.’ 

Again he muttered his prayer, as wringing his 
hands he whined: ‘ Aré, aré, sir ; it was a ghost! 

‘You saw her, then ?’ I asked. 

Holding his hands in a suppliant attitude, he 
said: ‘Forgive me, sahib; it was she who drove 
me to your bedside just now when you struck 
me,’ 
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‘Then it was you I struck?’ said I, feeling con- | 
siderably relieved. ‘Who is she, then? And how 
came she in my house ?’ 

The tears filled his eyes as he replied: ‘O sir, 
it is the will of God; your slave must tell you all. | 
If he must die, he must die. She said she would | 
never leave me.’ | 

He then went on to say that the clergyman’s late 
ayah was his paramour; that she had refused to | 
leave her husband, and live with him ; and that, out | 
of jealousy, he had watched his opportunity, and | 
murdered her. He had known no rest since, for | 
the ghost was for ever haunting him, and he wished 
to die—meant to take poison, but could not; was | 
sorry I had not killed him, as undoubtedly she | 
intended me to have done. I told him I should | 
inform the police, and that he would be hanged, to | 
which he merely said: ‘It is the will of God. 
What will be, will be.’ 

And here I admit there is a gap in my story, | 
that at this point my conduct appears questionable | 
and unaccountable. My duty was clearly to have | 
roused the other servants, sent for the police, and 
given the culprit into custody, but I did nothing of 
the kind, and I have no recollection of how I got 
back to bed ; but when I did get there, I fancy, what, 
with the terrific heat and reaction from intense 
excitement, I must either have fainted or fallen at 
once into a profound sleep. When I awoke, the 
sun had just topped the horizon, and in the daylight 
my course seemed plain enough. I rose, ordered 
my horse, and at once rode over to the magistrate’s. 
He was in his verandah, sitting with several officers, 
all my friends, taking his little breakfast (chota 
hazri). I suppose I looked queer, for he greeted 
me with: ‘Why, Gunner, what’s the row? You 
look as if you had seen the devil.’ 

‘Do I?’ I replied. ‘Well, perhaps I have’ 

They all laughed, and began to chaff me; but 
Lawes seeing 1 was serious, took me aside, and 
asked if anything was really the matter. I told 
him my story, and, as I expected, he smiled and 
said: ‘ You have had a bad night, and no mistake.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, pulling off a shoe and sock, and 
shewing my scratched foot, ‘what do you say to 
this, and this?’ producing from my pocket the 
spear-head with dried blood upon it. 

He started on seeing the latter, and taking it in 
his hand, remarked thoughtfully: ‘It must have 
been with something of this kind that the woman 
was stabbed.’ 

‘ At all events, it could not have been with that,’ | 
said I, ‘for it was only turned out of my workshop 
yesterday.’ 

* Well,’ said he, ‘ you go home: don’t say anything | 
to the man ; and I'll come over and breakfast with | 
you at eleven, 

I waited impatiently enough for the hour, and | 
had breakfast on the table as I heard the buggy | 
drive into the compound. Lawes sat opposite to | 
me, and Hingun stood as usual behind my chair. 
Like most of his class, though he could not talk 
English, he understood it sufficiently to follow the | 
drift of an English conversation. Lawes who, I 
noticed, purposely spoke slowly and distinctly, | 
began by observing that the police had a clue to 
the ayah’s murder; that it was said she had had a 
lover, and that he was the suspected man; that the 
police would arrest him during the day, and that 
at that very moment they were probably searching | 
his house. As Hingun moved round the table to 
bring the dish I asked for, I noticed his face 


certainly paler than usual ; and as he held me the 
dish, his rand was decidedly unsteady. Breakfast 
over, I called to Hingun to bring me a light for 
my cheroot. While holding out to me the lighted 
cotton, it almost fell from his hand, as Lawes 
suddenly addressed him: ‘ Khitmutgar, how came 
you with that wound on your arm?’ 

‘ Khodawund, it is nothing; the sahib knows 
how it was done.’ 

‘Yes,’ saifl Lawes, ‘the sahib says he did it; 
but how came you to be in his room in the middle 
of the night?’ 

‘Gharib parwa, your slave was sitting outside 
his door—for the night was hot—when, seeing no 
light in the sahib’s room, I ran to the house, for I 
said: “ The dacoits have come again,”’ 

‘Then who was the woman your master saw?’ 

‘Woman!’ he said with a start, and in an excited 
tone ; ‘there was no woman. The sahib followed 
me to my house, and then I discovered that he was 
asleep. I led him back to his bed, and he never 
woke till long past his usual hour.—Woman! How 
should the sahib see a woman ?’ 

‘Enough, said Lawes; ‘you can go” And then 
turning to me with a smile: ‘ You see, my dear 
fellow, it’s all as clear as mud: you have been 
doing a little somnambulism. While he spoke, 
his head policeman entered, and said quietly that 
they had searched Hingun’s house, and nothing 
whatever had been found to inculpate him. 
‘Good-bye, Gunner ; don’t distress yourself. Take 
a little blue pill: these hot winds are enough to 
upset any one’s liver. I shall say nothing of all 
this, if you prefer it.’ 

‘Thank you, said I. ‘Yes, keep it dark, or I 
shall be bullied out of my life.’ 

He drove off, and left me feeling rather foolish, 
and a little obstinate. It was certainly more prob- 
able that I had been walking in my sleep than that 
I had really seen a ghost; but so vividly was every 
circumstance impressed on my mind, that I could 
not eject the scene from memory as a mere dream. 
It haunted me by day, and night after night I saw 
it so unvaryingly re-enacted in my dreams, not 


| once, but in every period of sleep, that its constant 
| repetition had the effect of numbing my senses, 


like the monotonous sound of a ticking clock or 
of dropping water. More; familiarity with it 


| seemed to quicken its recurrence, and condense its 


action, till at last it would pass through my brain, 


| focussed, as it were, into a mere minute of time, 


like a page of print photographed to a speck. And 
I may as well say at once—for I am not propound- 
ing a problem for psychologists, and therefore dis- 
miss my feelings—that this state of things went on 
seriously affecting my health, until the dénowement, 
if I may so call it, of the mystery. 

It was about a fortnight after the inquisitorial 
breakfast that I first noticed a change in Hingun. 
I had watched him (and he knew it) with the keen- 
ness of baffled suspicion ; but all I had hitherto 
noticed was that he appeared to rouse himself with 
an effort to do what he had previously done with a 
readier volition. Now, he certainly looked ill. 
There was a jaundiced look in his face, which 
looked thinner, and his languid manner was in 
stronger contrast than ever to his former brisk 
activity. I said nothing; but the doctor (an old 


| friend) calling one day, I had Hingun in to be 


examined. ‘Oh, said Pills, ‘it’s clear enough 
he’s got spleen: it’s as common as babies with 
those people ; and he will probably die” It sounds 
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like a light and unfeeling remark, but it was not 
so meant ; for a kinder fellow than Pills (his nick- 
name, of course) never lived, nor one with larger 
sympathies for his fellow-creatures, black or white. 
But 


Death—when we meet the spectre in our walks, 
As we did yesterday, and shall to-morrow— 
Soon grows familiar. 


And this most truly applies to a country which 
cholera never quits, and where the most hateful 
lesson one has to learn is a familiarity with death. 
I remember breakfasting with a man between 
eight and nine one morning, and at noon he was 
dead ; and on another occasion, the first news I 
heard in the morning, after a jovial bachelor-party, 
which broke up only in the small-hours, was the 
death of one ae had been the merriest of us all. 
Whether Hingun took the medicine the doctor sent 
him, I cannot say; perhaps I ought to have made 
him take it in my presence; but I did not. He got 
worse rapidly ; and at last his feet and ankles became 
so swollen, that he could no longer attend upon me, 
and remained almost entirely in his bed. Atrophy 
supervened, and a pitiable emaciation effaced all 
semblance of his former self. As I stood over him 
one morning, he looked at me long and calmly, for 
he did not seem to suffer, and at last said slowly 
and faintly : ‘Sir, I am dying. You have been a 
kind master to me, andI am a bad man. What 
the magistrate said that morning at breakfast was 
true. God forgive me! it was I that killed 
Roshun.’ 

A crowd of questions rose to my lips, struggling 
for utterance, but I checked myself, and said: 
‘Will you tell this to the magistrate }’ 

‘Yes, sir. Send for him. I will confess every- 
thing.’ 

Like a good fellow, Lawes came at once on 
receipt of my imploring note. ‘Well, Hingun,’ he 
said gently, ‘you have something to say to 
me. 

‘Gharib parwa, I am dying. It is the will of 
God. She said she would never leave me, 

‘The very words,’ I could not help exclaiming. 

Hingun then repeated the story, that now for 
nearly two months had been stereotyped in my 
memory. He spoke with such difficulty that 
Lawes wrote as from dictation, and when he fin- 
ished, I said: ‘ This is the story you told me that 
night in your house. 

Slowly shaking his head, and looking fixedly 
before him, with the stare I well remembered, he 
gasped out: ‘No, no; I never told this before to 
any one.—See! she follows me to the grave, as she 
said she would ;’ and then, as his head fell back 
heavily on the pillow, he muttered the exorcism. 

‘One word more,’ said Lawes. ‘What weapon 
did you use ?’ 

Shuddering, he hoarsely whispered: ‘I had 
cooked the sahib dinner, and the spit was in my 
hand, when the devil put the bad thought into my 
mind ; then I became mad.’ 

Lawes looked meaningly at me, for this explained 
the nature of the wound. 

We left Hingun to the care of his friends and 
co-religionists, who had waited outside during our 


one and all, protested against the suspicions of the 
_. He lingered for two days, and I visited 
im frequently, accompanied sometimes by the 


interview, to whom, as far as I could ascertain, he | 
spoke no word of his revelation to us, and who, | 


| 
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doctor, who seemed to grow interested in the case, 
When all was over, Pills remarked: ‘ Your man 
had something on his mind that helped to kill him 
so rapidly.’ 

‘What!’ said I, ‘did he tell you about the ghost 
that haunted him ?” 

‘No. But there was a ghost, was there? It was 
his high pulse and look of terror that puzzled me. 
Now | understand. He was frightened to death, 
No medicine would have saved him, 

Lawes and I often talked it over; but I argued 
with him in vain against his matter-of-fact decision, 
He had settled it, that Hingun had committed the 
murder ; that he fancied himself haunted (a very 
common thing amongst natives) ; that either fear 
drove him to my bedside, or that he came to rob 
me, in either case disguised as a woman; that I 
did not walk in my sleep, but all actually occurred 
as [had described. Long experience has convinced 
me of the habitual baseness and falsehood of natives 
of Hingun’s class; but that he, a mere lad, in whom 
I had been able to discover none but amiable quali- 
ties, was capable of all this crime, I could not, nay, 
I cannot believe. Beyond his bare confession, 
evidence against him was sought in vain. It is 
true it must have been some weapon like the spit 
that inflicted the wound ; but dacoits sometimes 
are armed with a short slender spear, and perhaps 
the spit was the nearest approach to a d 
weapon Hingun had ever handled. Rather, I 
prefer accepting the unreal view of the matter. 
He might have loved the woman, though I doubt 
the possibility of keeping secret a criminal connec- 
tion. The murder was a great shock to his mind, 
and he brooded over it till his overwrought imagi- 
nation created the vision, and suggested the self- 
accusation. By what aflinitive force I became an 
accessory after the fact (or the delusion), I must 
leave to the electro-biologists. In the annals of 
Dreamland, there are well-authenticated records of 
far stranger hallucinations. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,—TEnnyson, 

Uron the great question of Servantgalism,° Mrs 
Housewife (our hostess) favoured us with this 
anecdote. She had advertised for a parlour-maid, 
and a young woman in deep mourning came to see 
about the place. Her account of herself was quite 
satisfactory, and it was arranged that her character 
should be written for, previous to her at once 
undertaking the situation. Wishing to say some- 
thing kind at parting, Mrs H. observed: ‘I am 
sorry to see by your black dress that you have 
been in trouble lately,’ 

‘O no, mum, thank you, not at all, replied the 
young woman ; ‘it’s only for my late missus, I 
have been particular fortunate in service, mum. My 
three last missuses have all died while I was with 
them ; so I got mourning given me every time.’ 

Mrs Housewife confessed she did not engage this 
young person, for fear she should be ‘ particular 
fortunate’ a fourth time. 


Concerning Riddles, as to what sort of people 
gave themselves up to their manufacture, and how 
the article got submitted to the public, Mr Second- 
hand Funnydog could not be prevented from in- 
quiring : What is the opposite of a cornet of horse ? 
[A hornet, of course]. What bird is that whose 
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number—singular or plural—is difficult to deter- 
mine? [The cocka-too, 7. ¢, the cock or two.]}. 
And, lastly, Why is a bald head like Paradise? 
[Because it is a bright and shining place where 
there is no parting nor dying. On my Lord 
Derby being asked this question, he is said to have 
replied : ‘ There are no Wigs there.’] 

Immediately afterwards, when Mrs Housewife’s 
little girl came down to dessert with one of her 
white gloves burst, with the remark : ‘It has gone 
at the thumb, mamma,’ the reply was: ‘So it 
seems, my dear.’ 

‘Sew its seams!’ exclaimed Funnydog: ‘why, 
that will make a capital riddle.’ 


? 


On the question of whether it was better to live 
in Scotland or England, Mr Bitter Aloes observed, 
that he thought Scotland was a most admirable 
place to die in, but insupportable as a residence. 

‘Why, you lived there yourself, Aloes, for three 
years,’ remarked Mr Macpherson angrily [the same 
spoken of by the poet as ‘a superior person’], ‘and 
yet it did not kill you, as we are (unfortunately) 
well aware.’ 

‘No, sir; I was Scotched—not killed, returned 
Aloes. 

Mr Macpherson (when this unpleasantness had 
subsided) told an agreeable story of a Loch Fyne 
ferryman, whom some classical inhabitants of the 
oy had entitled Charon. 

‘Why do they call you Charon, Donald?’ in- 
quired a passenger. 

‘Weel, I suppose, because I taks care on the 
boat, sir.’ 


Mr Scale Hill, a member of the Alpine Club, 
was describing the sublime appreciation of natural 
scenery, and the feeling of Religious Awe that 
seizes the human soul when the body has sur- 
mounted not less than twelve thousand feet. 

‘At that elevation,’ interrupted Aloes, ‘it is 

creditable to you to acknowledge any higher 
power. 
Mr Scale Hill (without noticing this sarcasm) 
then favoured us with a charming anecdote. One 
of his climbing friends having lately married, took 
his byde to Switzerland for the honeymoon, and 
also up his favourite mountains. Mr S. H. met 
the happy pair on the summit of a col, where the 
way was both difficult and dangerous. The lady, 
who had, at home, ascended nothing higher than 
Primrose Hill, was much alarmed, and had to be 
carried by the guides with her eyes blindfolded, so 
as not to witness the horrors of the passage. The 
bridegroom walked by her side, expostulating with 
her fears. He spoke in honeymoon whispers ; but 
the rarefaction of the air was such that Mr Scale 
Hill heard every word. 

‘You told me, Leonora, that you always felt 
happy—no matter where you were—so long as you 
were in my company. Then, why are you not 
happy now ?? 

* Yes, Charles, I did, replied she, sobbing hysteri- 
cally ; ‘but I never meant above the Snow-line.’ 

In answer to questions respecting the equipments 
for mountain-travel, Mr Scale Hill informed us 
that neophytes were intrusted with Alpenstocks 
only, while the ice-hatchet was reserved solely 
for those who had given good proof of their 
capabilities. 

‘Hence it is, I suppose,’ observed Mr Smooth 
Smiles gravely, ‘that the ice-hatchet is sometimes 
called the climax (climb-axe).’ 


‘It never is, sir, that I am aware of, returned 
Mr Scale Hill coldly, who (like the Greenwich 
Pensioner and his Hospital) likes nobody to joke 
upon so serious a subject as mountaineering, save 
those who climb. 

Speaking of railway companies, Colonel Thunder- 
bomb, who has suffered greatly at the hands of 
divers boards of Directors, expressed his convic- 
tion that all persons connected with the present 
railway governing bodies ought to be taken out 
into a public place, such as Trafalgar Square, and 
flogged. ‘See how rich they get, these fellows, 
while the shareholders are being beggared. I have 
no hesitation in saying that all Directors are 
Rogues, and all Contractors leeches.’ 

*To call a Contractor a leech would perhaps be 
libellous,’ remarked Mr Smooth Smiler; ‘but I 
tell you what you can call him, colonel, in allusion 
to his leech-like habits—you can call him an 
Expander, 

Talking of the Education Question and our 
Universal Ignorance, our host observed, that as he 
was walking on one occasion under the arcade of 
the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington, looking 
at the works of art displayed there, he came upon 
two well-dressed ladies examining a statuette of 
Andromeda, labelled Executed in Terra Cotta. 

‘Executed in Terra Cotta,’ says one: ‘ where is 
that ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ returned the other ; 
‘but I pity the poor girl, wherever it was.’ 

Perhaps, after all, the best thing that was said 
throughout the evening was an unexpected mot of 
the colonel’s, who suffers sadly from the gout, and 
had his poor dear foot stuck out upon a chair 
while he sat at cards. ‘ Well,’ said he, as he took 
up four by honours [the remark deserves to be 
headed, Reflection by a Whist-player], ‘a game 
hand is better than a game leg’ 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER XXI.—RECOVERY OF THE LOST WILL. 


On the morning of the day fixed for the second 
series of grand doings at the quarry, the weather 
was misty but fine; the hill itself was pretty 
nearly free from the vapour, but it stretched in a 
faint fog over the adjacent sea. There was a gay 
muster in attendance. A certain class of notables 
were not present in the customary force, and in the 
case of those of this station who were there, a sort 
of coolness appeared to intervene between Sir Mark 
and them. ‘The fact was, that one of those inex- 
plicable publications of secret intentions had taken 
place—a rumour was already in circulation far and 
near that the baronet was about to sacrifice himself 
to the unknown beauty from a distance. It was, 
however, in vain that all eyes sought for Lucy ; she 
had gone back into Leicestershire with her mother. 
The absence of a few grand country personages was 
more than compensated for by the large concourse 
of uninvited spectators which the town and the vil- 
lage had furnished. Again the zigzag edges of the 
quarry were fringed with black lines of beholders, 
clustering into larger masses at certain advantageous 
points; and down in the stone-gulf, the white- 
slopped navvies were to be seen and heard shout- 
ing and running about, like beings demented. Sir 
Mark, who was muffled in furs, and looked pale 
and weak, had taken up a position, with his 
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specially invited guests, nearly on the brink of the 
excavation, about midway on the landward side, 
and there, amid the general buzz of expectant 
conversation rising on all hands, awaited the last 
preparations. 

‘You are attracting attention by moving your 
arms in that way, 

‘I do not like his Miss Prettyface not being here.’ 

‘But her aunts are close behind him. I saw 
them coming up the hill’ 

‘You must go back .to the Lodge ; I will know 
what is going forward. 

‘Please, do not move your arms so !’ 

Mrs Leighton and Adams were the talkers, 
standing apart from the crowd, on a littie hillock 
at the southern end of the quarry; Joe, as was 
to be expected, crouching near them, but this 
time unencumbered by bird-cages. Adams’s twice- 
repeated observation in reference to a movement 
of his companion’s arms, was fully warranted by 
Mrs Leighton’s singular demeanour—at very short 
intervals, and apparently without any reason for 
it, she raised her arms fully the height of her head, 
with a waving kind of gesture. The excitement 
of manner she had always shewn seemed to have 
increased upon her; she spoke with a curious 
shrill rapidity, and her bright eyes were wilder 
and fiercer than ever. Her remark about Adams 
going back to the Lodge needs explanation. Since 
the rencontre between him and Walter Dayton at 
the quarry, Adams had been hiding at Mrs Leigh- 
ton’s cottage. It was not only that Walter’s threat 
of exposure to Sir Mark had frightened him ; the 
allusion of the unknown Mr Trevethek to his 
inquiries about letters from Cornwall utterly cowed 
him ; and if Walter Dayton’s evident mistake, that 
the persons searching in the quarry were in a 
league with Adams, partially reassured him on 
one point, it further puzzled him upon others. He 
was completely perplexed by this strange turn of 
affairs, and had not had the courage to return to 
the Lodge. By way of explanation, he had told 
Mrs Leighton a story which consisted of about 
equal parts of truth and falsehood. The plain 
facts were, that when his attention was attracted 
by the lanterns of Mr Trevethek and his companion 
on the Quarry Hill, he was making his way from 
the village to the town for some purpose of his 
own ; and, unknown to himself, was being tracked 
at a short distance by Walter Dayton, who, since 
he accidentally overheard Adams and Mrs Leighton 
at the front of the Lodge, had kept a close eye 
upon him. Stubbs had been left on watch by his 
master at the foot of the hill, and he observed the 
figure of Adams quit the road, hurrying in the 
direction of the lights, but he was too late to inter- 


cept him, though he did come into contact with | 


Walter Dayton, as the latter was himself following 
Adams. 


‘Hark! That is the bell!’ excitedly exclaimed 


Mrs Leighton, as the first clang of the expected | 
signal, announcing the completion of the arrange- | 


ments for the explosion, rung out on the air. 

The ladies could now be seen crowding towards 
the wooden shed which had been erected more for 
the relief of their possible fears than because of any 
real danger. The Quarry Hill in the immediate 
vicinity of the rock about to be blasted was, of 
course, kept clear ; but at all the other points the 

romiscuous crowd pressed forward in expectation. 
ir Mark himself appeared this time to be giv- 
ing the signals, for he stood forward the most 


prominent figure of a group of gentlemen still 

lingering in the open, and now and then made 

movements with his cane. Suddenly, the noisy 
| clamour of the bell ceased, and all grew still, but, in 
| accordance with the pre-announced arrangements, 
| three guns had to be fired before the blast took place. 
| The first cannon was discharged with a dull boom, 
| the second succeeded, followed instantly by the 
| third ; and then, with scarcely any pause between, 
| came a dull, muffled roar, very perceptibly shaking 

the hill, and startling the ladies into a scream. A 
slow, rumbling crack was next heard ; aud before 
the white smoke of the powder had risen in a cloud, 
a large piece of the hill was seen to slide inwards, 
parting away in a nearly straight line from the 
huge crevice in the rock, and, with a heavy, rush- 
ing sound, it disappeared into the quarry, amidst 
the ascending smoke. A pause of a moment’s 
silence, and then the air was filled with shouts 
from the crowd, and as the smoke lazily cleared 
away, white handkerchiefs became visible fluttering 
in every direction, and there was a sharp, crackling 
noise running round the edge of the quarry, where 
hundreds of hands were clapping. The chief 
visitors clustered around Sir Mark, congratulating 
him upon the success of the arrangements, hosts of 
hands pointing in honest amazement to the large 
slice of the hill, amounting to hundreds of tons’ 
weight of stone, which had yielded to the force of 
the explosion. 

‘What. are those men doing there?’ demanded 
| the baronet, pointing into the quarry. ‘There 
may be after-slips. It is madness! Call to them! 
Where is Hughes? Good Heavens! some of them 
will be killed !’ 

Those around him shouted in alarm, for they 
also saw, far down at the bottom of the quarry, 
seven or eight navvies, accompanied by two or 
three persons in darker clothing, all looking like 
pigmies, clambering over and among the masses 
of rock, which had scarcely yet settled into their 
places. The shouting became general all round 
the brink of the quarry, and loud-voiced workmen 
down in the basin itself took it up; but the party 
| of explorers advanced in a set direction, and having 

reached a certain point, there huddled themselves 

| together. They could be seen to overturn several 
| large fragments of the stone; and some of them, 
| who were armed with shovels, plied them vigor- 
| ously ; then they clustered still closer together, as 
if disentangling something ; and finally, uttering 
a tiny cheer, they scattered, scrambling back 
| over the monstrous blocks. Five hundred con- 
verging eyes were now bent upon them. One 
navvy slipped, so did a second; but the others 
hurried on, unhelping, and the main group took 
the seaward direction, towards the little wooden 
quay where vessels were laden with the stone. 
Almost instantly, a boat pulled out from that 
shelter, a man standing in the stern upholding 
something in his arms, in sight of all of them, 
while another occupant of the boat waved a hand- 
| kerchief triumphantly: further out the boat passed, 
growing indistinct in the sea-mist, and then it 
disappeared wholly. Part of the crowd seemed to 
think that this must in some way form part of the 
| arranged proceedings, and they now began to cheer. 
Sir Mark could not make it out, so he grew angry. 
| ‘The persons appeared to carry something off 
| with them ?’ suggested a smiling gentleman in the 
| honourable baronet’s immediate vicinity. ‘Some 
| rare fossil, perhaps ?” 
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‘I do not understand it at all, sir’ was the lofty 
reply, given in freezing tones. ‘Even objects of 
that kind, I believe, fall within my rights as owner 
of the place. I must inquire into it.’ The smiling 
gentleman withdrew into the group. 

‘Nobody has been hurt, Sir Mark, we hope?’ 
ejaculated some of the ladies. ‘ A scream was heard.’ 

Sir Mark made no reply, excepting such as was 
conveyed by his politely and coldly lifting his hat. 
The ruddy-faced steward at last was approaching, 
and his master turned fiercely towards him. ‘ Well, 
sir, what was the meaning of that scene ?’ 

‘I was in another part of the workings, Sir 
Mark, attending to one of the men, who has been 
struck on the leg with a bit of the rock.’ Mr 
Hughes dangled his hat in his hand, looking 
embarrassed. 

‘Iam sorry a man is hurt.—I referred to those 
in the boat. Who are they, sir?’ impatiently 
followed up Sir Mark. 

‘The three in the coats were strangers; they 
must have tampered with the navvies. I was not 
aware they were down in the workings at all,’ 
meekly added the steward. 

‘What was it they took away?’ 

‘A parcel, sir, the foreman tells me—something 
like a box, which one of the men says they told 
him belonged to them; but it was dropped years 
ago into the crevice in the hill, to which the blast 
reached.’ 

‘Whi didn’t they apply for it in the proper 
way? Do they know there is such a person as 
the Lord of the Manor?—But there—there, he 
added, observing the crowd pressing near to over- 
hear his words. ‘Some stolen property which had 
been concealed in the crevice, is the most likely 
supposition, he said, turning away.—A rumour 
speedily began to circulate, upon the authority of 
the baronet’s own words, that the men in the boat 
had made good an escape with an incalculable 
quantity of valuables, which had been hidden 
away in the rock, until just now disclosed by the 
blasting. The proceedings at the quarry were now 
ever, and Sir Mark, with a number of his friends, 
at once left for the Lodge, where luncheon had 
been prepared ; but large groups still lingered on 
the hill, gossiping about this unexpected and curious 
event. 

‘It was a box they took away with them,’ 
exclaimed Adams, almost breathless, as, hurrying 
up from the quarry-workings, he regained Mrs 
Leighton’s side. She had paid no attention what- 
ever to this incident, her wild, fierce gaze always 
straining in the direction where the baronet was 
visible ; but the occurrence at once arrested 
Adams’s attention, and he had even ventured down 
into the quarry to inquire what it meant. ‘They 
are the men I saw with the lights,’ he excitedly 
added ; ‘and one of the navvies says they are 
strangers, staying at the Queen’s Hotel. 

Still Mrs Leighton paid no attention, but turned 
and started to go down the hill. ‘I do not like 
his na | not being here,’ she repeated, and again 
lifting her arms with the curious gesture, she 
uttered her old wailing sound. Adams saw that 
some of the persons scattered about, their attention 
now being released from the quarry, observed this 
singular conduct, and he hastily followed Mrs 
Leighton, to whose elbow Joe had already darted. 

The boat which pulled away into the mist was 
no phantom, for, some half-hour later, it slowly 
crept into the town harbour, and soon touched at 


the end of the little jetty. Out got Mr Trevethek, 
his hat partially crushed, and his dark clothes all 
stained and dirtied, from his stumbles in the quarry ; 
a triumphant smile, however, lit up his face, as 
he clutched a box held firmly under his arm. He 
had wrapped his handkerchief around the precious, 
strangely recovered box, but the ends of it were 
visible (one of them was broken), and they had a 
wet, mouldy look. Next after the lawyer landed 
Mr Stephen Dayton, his mild countenance flushed, 
though very grave, his eyes brighter than usual, 
and his form most erect ; and he in turn was fol- 
lowed by Stubbs and the fat grocer, the yellow hair 
of the former sticking out more oddly than ever. 
The boatmen, who did not come ashore, threw up 
their oars and raised a cheer as the procession 
clambered up the steps in that order. Mr Trevethek 
turned about, and shook his disengaged fist at 
them; Mr Stephen politely raised his hat; and 
away in the direction of the hotel they all hurried. 

The statement made by the steward to Sir Mark 
was quite correct ; some of the navvies had been 
tampered with. Through the agency of Stubbs’s 
landlord, the grocer, Mr Trevethek was introduced 
to one of the under-foremen at the quarry. A 
little money, and a great deal of beer, together with 
the promise of wages if they lost their situations, 
soon led to the pledging of that worthy and his 
formidable gang to the recovery of the box con- 
taining papers belonging to the lawyer, which, 
they were told, had been accidentally dropped 
into the crevice. A boat was provided, to make 
good escape, and in it Mr Stephen Dayton, with 
a couple of boatmen sitting ready at the oars, 
took up a position near the quarry quay, previous 
to the time fixed for the explosion; while Mr 
Trevethek, accompanied by Stubbs and the grocer, 
was introduced by the traitorous navvies into the 
workings, and placed unostentatiously at a favour- 
able (and somewhat dangerous) point for observing 
what might be disclosed when the rock fell. The 
blast really acted very much as the lawyer’s model 
had shewn by anticipation : the section of the hill, 
shaken away from the line of the crevice, toppled 
inwards, like a huge rock-wall, shivering into only 
a few gigantic pieces until it neared the bottom ; 
and some of the watchers distinctly saw a black 
spot, which the excited lawyer shouted was the 
box, in the act of falling between two monstrous 
masses as the rock came down. The whole party 
clambered over the dangerous ruins to the spot, 
where they found fragments of the stone heaped 
up confusedly: very little débris, however, fad 
fallen, and setting to work with crowbars and 
shovels, they, in a few minutes, uncovered the 
partially crushed box. Mr Trevethek secured it, 
and, as we have seen, succeeded in safely conveying 
it away. 

‘There it is!’ exclaimed the lawyer victoriously, 
placing his wet and dirtied parcel upon the table 
in a room at the hotel. ‘But some people won't 
believe, now, that there is a Providence!’ Taking 
off his hat, he crooked his shoulders for a second in 
the way he was wont to do at church during prayers. 

‘Open it,’ whispered, rather than commanded, 
Mr Stephen Dayton. ‘You will find the papers 
tied with green tape.’ 

‘Because the red had run out, and I used the 
green.—Don’t touch it, I say; let it be as it is. 
Where is that rascal Stubbs ?” 

‘Here, sir, answered the clerk’s voice from the 
doorway. 
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‘You lose sight of us for a moment, if you dare, | by the grocer—‘ Mr Landlord, I should prefer your 
until this box is opened, said his master, in| not mentioning this matter at present.—I will see 


threatening tones, crossing over and ringing the 
bell. ‘Is your landlord there too ?’ 

‘I am here, sir,’ replied the fat personage from 
the outside. 

‘Come into the room, both of you!’ and Mr| 
Trevethek stamped his foot. ‘It would leak out | 
well in a cross-examination, that you witnessed | 
what took place through a door-nick !—I don’t 
want you, sir, but your master,’ he added to an 
astonished waiter, who, in answer to the bell, came | 
in at the other’s heels—‘ Don’t touch it at present,’ | 
he impetuously continued, preventing Mr Stephen’s 
trembling hand from unwrapping the handkerchief 
about the box. ‘We must have an independent | 
witness—one not mixed up with the other part of | 
the proceedings.’ —An uneasy silence of a moment 
or two succeeded before the bustling host made his 
appearance, bowing in the doorway. 

‘Landlord, you must witness. the opening of this 
box,’ brusquely said Mr Trevethek, who now, taking 
away the handkerchief, disclosed a shallow rose- 
wood box, about twelve inches long by six wide, 
stained, damp, even shewing mould in places; one 
end was crushed badly, the newly-split cracks 
running along the whole length of the cover and 
one side. ‘Can you make out the name on the 
plate ?’ the lawyer asked, pointing to a little metal 
shield inlaid on the top, partly green from the 
damp. 

The landlord bent down, and pored over it. 
is Sir Arthur Dayton, Bart. !’ 

‘ Yes,’ remarked the lawyer, in triumphant tones. 
‘Now all of you see what this box contains” Mr 
Trevethek, introducing ‘his fingers at the shattered 
end, pulled away nearly the whole broken side, 
and then, tearing off the green baize lining, he 
extricated a square parchment document, faded 
and stained, but still in a state of preservation. 

‘That is it!’ broke in Mr Stephen, advancing a 
shaking finger to touch it, to make sure of its 
reality. ‘But there were letters about the marriage, 
and |’——. 

‘Never mind what else there was—Can you 
all read this endorsement?’ eagerly demanded 
Mr Trevethek, pointing to a wrapper round the 
document. 

‘Thomas Trevethek, Attorney, Chancery Lane,’ 
cried several voices at once, reading the address as 
it was turned about towards them. 

‘Being addressed to me, I open it;’ and the 
lawyer slipped the green tape off, whereupon out 
dropped two or three letters. 

‘I knew they were there. But those are private, 
Trevethek,’ quickly remarked Mr Stephen. 

‘This, I tell you, is the will of the late Sir 
Arthur Dayton, Baronet,’ excitedly went on Mr 
Trevethek, unheeding the interruption. ‘What it | 
contains is of consequence only to myself and this 
gentleman,’ indicating Mr Stephen ; ‘but for the 
purpose of identification hereafter, each one of you 
now present must write his name upon the back | 
of it.—Where is the pen and ink ?’ 

The parchment was so greasy with damp it 


‘It 


would hardly bear writing upon ; but after repeated 
attempts, the witnesses blotched their respective | 
names on it, the lawyer remarking that it did not | 
signify if they only made crosses, so that they could 
but swear to them afterwards. 

‘Now, you may all go,’ he comprehensively 


observed, as the last stroke of the pen was made 


you and explain it,’ he added, noticing the special 
astonishment ren on that personage’s coun- 
tenance. 

room; and the next moment was once more alone 


Then, he motioned them all out of the 
with his friend, who stood in a reverie near the 
table, gazing at the shattered box and the half- 
unfolded documents. 

‘Stephen Dayton, of Dayton Lodge, you see 
it has come right at last, as I said it should do!’ 
and Mr Trevethek clapped the other smartly on 
the shoulder. 

‘It is most wonderful!’ murmured his friend, 
shaking himself up out of his fancies. ‘The 
Dayton estates are within my reach,’ he soliloquised, 
in his musical tones, turning away, beginning to 
pace the room. 

‘You couldn’t throw them from you! After all 
these years, they come back again. Ha, ha!’ 
laughed the little personage-—‘ What letters are 
these ?’ he hastily asked, picking up from the table 
those which had fallen from the larger document, 
‘These are Mark’s letters to your uncle!’ he 
exclaimed, after a glance at them. ‘Oh—oh!’ he 
continued, reading away; ‘he says his wife is dead 
from fever, and he encloses a certificate.—His wife ! 
But you named that.—The whining fellow, to write 
in this style!’ and he threw down the letter. 
Instantly, he snatched it up again, at sight of some 
writing on the back. ‘Here is Sir Arthur’s hand! 
Bravo!’ and he struck the letter with his fingers, 
‘See, he has written across it—“I have inquired, 
and found this is not true: the woman is still living ; 
and Dayton he shall not have.”—No, that he shall 
not,’ fiercely added the lawyer ; ‘no, by Heaven, he 
shall not !? 

‘Don’t be so excited, Trevethek ; we must talk 
it calmly over,’ said pallid Mr Stephen, who had 
stopped in his walk, and come to the side of his 
friend‘ Yes, that is dear old uncle’s writing 7 and 
he took the paper from the other’s hand, and lifting 
it to his lips, kissed the characters. 

‘Oh, I am not excited,’ answered Mr Trevethek, 
with a sudden calmness, looking at his companion 
in a suspicious kind of way. ‘ First of all, | want 
your signature to this paper;’ and he produced a 
document from his pocket. ‘There is the pen; 
sign where my finger is; I’ll explain it after.’ 

As soon as the name was affixed, Mr Trevethek’s 
manner suddenly altered. ‘Now I have the whole 
matter in my hands ; and let Sir Mark look out!’ 
he said triumphantly. 

‘What do you say?’ 

‘ Oh, I never hide anything from my clients. You 
have signed a power of attorney, authorising me 
to act in this case; and before forty-eight hours 
are over, your rascally cousin shall have his first 
notice of action entered for recovery and ejectment.’ 

‘ Sit you down, Trevethek, and pardon my sayin 
I am not a child in this matter. It was a tric 
you should not have played me, but we must not 
quarrel. I know why youact so. Sit down!’ 
repeated the mild voice in unusually firm tones. 

‘Quarrel! You could not make me quarrel if 
you tried, though your own temper is getting 
wretched,’ replied Mr Trevethek, hastily gathering 
up the documents from the table. He might have 
been afraid of the other seizing them! 

‘I have been turning it over in my own mind,’ 
resumed Mr Stephen. ‘I think I should like to be 
master of the old place ;’ and his blue eyes lit up, 
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and his nostrils dilated, as he again began with a 
quick step to walk to and fro. ‘There are uncle’s 
old rooms, and the fine library; I know the 
grounds, too, so well, every nook of them. Then, 
there is the church, with the tall green pew, and the 
family monuments—I should like to lie there at last.’ 

‘Never heed the church; it is the Lodge you 
should think of. It is one of the prettiest places 
in England, and one of the best properties.’ 

‘I should like to be its master before I die,’ 
repeated Mr Stephen, coming to astand, and facing 
the other. ‘It is all mine, fairly and honestly, 
isn’t it?’ 

The lawyer eagerly unrolled the will, and began 
to read: ‘This is the last will and testament of I, 
Sir Arthur Dayton, of Dayton Lodge, Baronet, 
being at the time hereof in sound health of mind, 
though ’ 

‘Yes, I remember it all,’ interrupted Mr Stephen, 
putting forth a shaking hand. ‘But the diffi- 
culty with me, Trevethek, is here ;’ and the speaker 
went nearer to the lawyer. ‘The title was Mark’s, 
and uncle was bound to provide for adequately 
maintaining it—Don’'t begin to look angry. I do 
not think the Yorkshire estates were sufficient, 
quite, for maintaining the title properly. Now, if 
it had been that property he Thad left me—the 
whole of those estates, 1 mean, instead of the 
Dayton Manor, I would demand it at once.’ 

‘Would you?’ half-sneered the lawyer, stooping 
to strike his hand angrily on the table. ‘ Does 
that imply you won’t take the manor ?’ 

*No; I didn’t say that. Dobecalmer. Dayton, 
under this will, belongs to me ; and I say I should 
like to have it before I die.’ 

‘That, now, is talking reasonably,’ said Mr 
Trevethek in gratified tones, foregoing his intended 
blow on the table. 

‘ Mark is fifteen years older than I am.’ 

‘ What of that ?’ 

‘ Why, it is probable I shall outlive him ; and if 
he will set apart a portion of the rents, and agree 
that I shall succeed him in the possession, then’ 

‘Then what ?” 

‘We might save the family name the scandal of 
a lawsuit. Sir Arthur would not have wished for 
that,’ Mr Stephen added, with a tremor of the voice. 

For an instant the lawyer stared at him, growing 
redder and redder in the face, until it was becoming 
likely he would finally explode with passion where 
he stood. Giving utterance to an unrecordable 
expression, he whirled himself about, and made a 
dash for his hat. But just then a knock came 
upon the door, and Stubbs presented himself with 
the singular announcement that the conductor of 
the local newspaper was in another room, that being 
the hour fixed by Mr Trevethek for seeing him, 
and he hoped he would oblige him, or they would 
be late with the‘ proofs.’ The lawyer was instantly 
quieted by this curious intelligence, and at once 
hurried out after Stubbs, chuckling as he went. 


CHAPTER XXII.—SIR MARK MAKES A MAD 
RESOLVE. 

‘Directed to Trevethek, attorney!’ gasped Sir 
Mark, starting forward jerkingly in his chair, 
staring in amazement at the newspaper he held in 
his hand. It was the morning after the proceed- 
ings at the quarry, and the baronet was seated at 
the well-furnished table in his gilded breakfast- 
room. Walter Dayton, standing on the hearth, 


| gave of the doings at the = 


gazed in wonder at his uncle ; he had just handed 
to him the copy of the local journal, directing his 
attention to a special paragraph of the report it 
‘Go! said Sir 
Mark, turning his head a little over his shoulder 
to the servant waiting behind his chair. With a 
low bow, twice repeated, the man quitted his post, 
and with a long backward look of astonishment, 
disappeared through the door. 

‘You are agitated, uncle; how can it affect you?’ 
asked Walter. ‘But, whatever it may mean, I am 
sure Adams is at the bottom of it. Why must he 
meet the men with the lanterns at the quarry? 
and how is it he has not been here since?’ The 
speaker, who had previously made the baronet 
aware of the night-meeting at the quarry, appeared 
to have thrown aside his finical foppery at a single 
effort ; and, although his neck-tie was still rather 
drooping, and his boots not so exquisitely polished 
as formerly, his tones, bearing, and manner were 
much more manly. 

‘ How does it affect me !’ said Sir Mark, mechani- 
cally echoing his nephew’s words. His worn features 
were visibly bedewed with perspiration, and bluish 
rings came out around the eyes—all in a moment. 

‘Though Adams, they say, did come back last 
night, resumed Walter, moving uneasily, embar- 
rassed by the pause ; ‘but he has gone away again, 
for his room-door is fast.’ 

‘Trevethek ! Stephen!’ answered his uncle. 
‘After all these years!’ he added, letting the 
inge rustle to the floor, as, pulling himself up in 
1is chair, he staggered to the hearth. 

‘What is the meaning of it? Is that man I 
saw my uncle Stephen come back? and who is 
this Trevethek ?—But,’ Walter went on, ‘ you are 
mistaken ; Adams has to do with it ; and if he and 
I meet again’ 

‘You must not meddle with him! Do you wish 
to bring a double mischief on me ?’ suddenly inter- 
rupted Sir Mark, steadying himself by the mantel- 
piece. ‘It is a blow for you as well as me ; come 
to the library ;? and he moved towards the door, 
followed by his perplexed nephew. 

The newspaper print which had had such an 
astonishing effect upon its peruser was, as has been 
stated, a copy of the local journal, the conductor 
of which had an interview with Mr Trevethek at 
the hotel. Possibly, that latter circumstance had 
something to do with the occurrence, in the very 
middle of the report of the doings at the quarry, of 
the following special paragraph, made conspicuous 
by a striking head-line in capitals : 


? 


EXTRAORDINARY AND UNEXPECTED EpisopE.— 
At this stage of the proceedings, a most extra- 
ordinary and unexpected episode occurred. No 
sooner had the huge wall of rock slidden down with 
fearful velocity, vanishing in the smoke of the 
powder like an avalanche hidden in its own snow, 
than a body of daring personages could be seen 
emerging from a nook in the depths of the quarry. 
The explorers might well have been climbers 
among mimic Alpine heights, so did they clamber 
on, risking limb, and even life, upon the uncertain 
masses of rock which had only just completed their 
terrific descent. Having gained a certain spot, they 
were seen to commence a steady search among the 
débris, when, after great exertions (and this is by 
far the most astounding feature of the day’s pro- 
ceedings), the indefatigable searchers were rewarded 


by the finding of a small box, which had lain 
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concealed in the before-mentioned crevice of the 


‘Good lad!’ impulsively said his uncle, resting 


hill, not, as might at first thought be expected, /a hand upon the young man’s shoulder. ‘You 


since the Deluge, but, in reality, as we are enabled 
authoritatively to state, had been there hidden for 
many years—indeed, exactly, as will possibly some 
day be verified by the actual dates, about the time 
of the death of the late Sir Arthur Dayton, Bart. 
The contents of this box, so miraculously disclosed, 
it is our high privilege to be able to inform our 
readers, consisted of documents—legal documents ; 
and they were addressed to J. Trevethek, Esq., the 
eminent attorney of Chancery Lane, London, who, 
happening, by a singular coincidence, to be within 
the quarry at the moment, at once took possession 
of the documents, and forthwith conveyed them to 
a place of safety. We are in a position to state 
that these extraordinary papers most intimately 
affect the interests of a gentleman only recently 
returned to this country from most extended foreign 
travels, and of whom we can only, at present, hint 
that his name indicates a connection in lineage 
with the previous owner of the mysterious box, 
which, according to a shield engraved upon its 
cover, was ‘Sir Arthur Dayton, Bart.’ The full 
particulars, including incidents of a most romantic 
character, will probably transpire shortly in the 
highest law-courts of the realm; but we cannot 
refrain from recording the above interesting, if in- 
adequate, details for the information of our readers. 


The copious style of this account suggested the 
flowing freedom of the experienced provincial 
reporter, but the substance of it had just as certainly 
been suggested by Mr Trevethek in his interview 
with the gifted journalist. The lawyer's object in 
getting this statement into public print was evi- 
dently still further to commit Mr Stephen Dayton 
to taking action in the matter. 

‘Choose the regiment directly,’ said Sir Mark, 
with a stern kind of feebleness, unlocking his desk 
on the library-table, the keys jangling wildly. 
‘You shall not be disappointed in that ; here!’ 
and he took out of the desk a roll of bank-notes, 


and thrust it into Walter’s hands. ‘ Be off to Lon- | 


don,’ he added, in hoarse tones, sinking into a seat. 

‘IT am very much obliged to you, uncle ; but why 
are you so agitated ?’ asked Walter, gazing at him. 

‘ And the sooner you start the better.’ 

‘Does not this box, which they say has been 
found, belong to you, since Sir Arthur’s name was 
on it?’ 

‘Why did I re-open the quarry?’ the baronet 
demanded, staring at Walter as if expecting an 
answer. 

‘Do these papers affect your interests in any 
way, uncle?’ asked Walter with an eager face. 

‘I wish you to start for London at once,’ was 
the evasive reply, and the speaker once more 
staggered up from his chair, and began to pace 
the hearth. ‘Surely I am not a child still,’ he 
muttered, as though trying to rally. 

‘Have you any business for me to do in town?’ 
inquired the nephew. 

‘No. Business! There will be business enough 
soon !’ 

‘If I cannot serve you in London, please do not 
be offended, uncle, if I say I cannot leave you in 
this agitated state.’ 

Sir Mark paused, and looked at him steadily. 

*I don’t know whether I ought to take this 
money without some explanation, Walter went on, 
with flushed cheeks. 


|cannot understand this matter,’ he continued, 
speaking rapidly ; ‘but you would wish not to 
| embarrass me ?” 

.. ta 

| ‘Then at once prepare for London. I wish to 
| be by myself here.’ 

| ‘Can I not assist you in some way, uncle ?” 

| §No; you cannot. Go at once!’ was answered, 
with just a touch of the old passion. ‘ You have 
}more than the money; call on the agent, and 
arrange immediately about your commission. 
Good-bye. You can write to me.’ Seizing Walter’s 
| hand, the haggard man feebly shook it, and then 
| pointed to the door. The nephew turned hesitat- 
| ingly, a most pained expression on his face as he 
| looked at his uncle ; but he could not openly oppose 
|him any longer, and he was thrusting the notes 
into his pocket. 

‘I beg your pardon, uncle, for forgetting it,’ he 
suddenly said, disentangling“a letter from the 
pocket, his fingers having come into contact with 
it, and so reminded him of it. ‘In the letter I got 
from my mother this morning was a note for you. 
She said she doubted she had displeased you, and, 
perhaps, if she sent it direct, you might not open 
it. I was to put it in your own hand, and to say 
that I knew nothing of what it referred to.’ 

‘TI say I’ The words and manner almost 
| intimated that the baronet refused to accept the 
| note which Walter held out ; but he checked him- 
| self, and though a sudden frown darkened his face, 
|he took the note, crushing it into the pocket of 
|his dressing-gown. ‘Good-bye,’ he significantly 
| repeated, himself, with a shaking hand, opening the 
door. Walter bent his head, and slowly passed 
out. Just outside the door, he stopped, and stood 
thinking. 

‘I will not go and leave him,’ he firmly said, 
| lifting his head. ‘I am sure Adams has to do with 
this, whafever it may be, and I[’ll find him’ Com- 
pressing his lips and clenching his fists, the young 
man made for the staircase, the fire in his eyes 
| shewing that his resolution to hunt out Adams was 

no idle threat. 

| ‘It is the will they have found!’ exclaimed the 
| baronet, turning the key in the lock before he 
staggered back to the hearth. ‘Hidden there! In 
his box, in the crevice of that hill!’ and he gasped 
for breath, staring blankly before him. ‘It was 
| Stephen Walter saw ; him and that hound Treve- 
| thek. Not dead yet! The woods there not mine?’ 
he went on, his eyes wandering to the window ; 
‘nor the lake? nor the Lodge? All to go, for a 
| boyish folly with a harebrained woman !—Uncle, 
ii curse you!’ He, an elderly man, and an uncle 
|in his turn, held up his clenched hands, uttering 
mad imprecations. ‘The title was mine, and so 
was this in right.’ Suddenly he was seized with a 
trembling fit, and had to creep to a chair. 

‘Of what use would it be?’ he recommenced. 
‘ Bilk would say it must go to trial’ (Bilk, it may 
be remembered, was the name of his lawyer.) 
‘ They will take it from me ;’ and again he surveyed 
all about him. ‘I shall have to go down to the 
gray house in Yorkshire.’ His head fell into his 
hoilowed hand, and in that posture he remained 
for some time. 

‘But if I have to go there,’ he suddenly added, 
lifting a contorted face, and speaking with a kind 
of chuckle, ‘I will not go alone! Lucy shall go 
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with me. If it was only my wealth she wanted, it 
will punish her. I shall have her about me.’ His 
look softened at the fancies this thought of Lucy 
Eddowes conjured up. ‘I will not be cheated of 
all,’ he murmured, rising and walking across the 
rug. ‘It will be a day or two before this explodes, 
and I will hurry on the marriage. I’ll have her, 
if there were a thousand wills; and I will fight 
the will afterwards!’ His eyes brightened, and 
he straightened his form ; but almost instantly he 
subsided. 

‘No; there can be no danger there!’ he added, 
coming to an abrupt pause, and pushing some 
imagination from him. ‘If Adams does know of 
this, he could not learn the other’ Once more 
he stood looking down, pale and shaking, in a 
reverie. 

‘It cannot be so!’ he fiercely broke out. ‘I 
ordered the quarry to be tried again; I pointed 
out the cutting! I myself have done it all! Am 
I dreaming?’ and he griped himself by the arm 
to see whether he were awake. ‘Dayton not mine ; 
I not the master of the tenants ; these not mine!’ 
—gazing at what was near him. ‘ What will the 
people say ?’ and again the head went down upon 
the breast. 

‘ Let the worst of all come, I will do it!’ he said, 
some seconds later, turning and twitching the bell- 
rope wildly ; after which, he crossed the room to 
unlock the door. ‘I will have her with her pretty 
ways about me. It will make a lady of her; and 
there will yet be something left at the worst for 
us. I’ll hurry her back from Leicestershire, and 
say I want to test her affection by not waiting for 
settlement deeds, 

‘Yes, Sir Mark,’ smoothly said a servant, who 
had answered the bell; and as he gazed at his 
master’s pallid face his own changed. 

‘Let some one ride at once for the Rev. Mr 
Winnicomb. The servant, bowing, withdrew. 
‘He shall manage about the licence, and marry us 
privately. I gave him the living. Wednesday, 
this is—she must be here on Friday, and it can 
be on the Saturday. One, two, three days’-—he 
was ticking them off on his trembling fingers, when 
another servant knocked and entered with a salver 
in his hand, bearing a visiting-card and a piece of 
paper which had writing upon it. The card was 
that of ‘T. Trevethek, Attorney-at-law;’ and on 
the scrap of paper was written, in loose faint 
characters, the name ‘Stephen Dayton.’ 

‘How dare you bring me these! Turn them 
out; I will not see them! Don’t let them come 
in!’ Sir Mark cried in a feeble fury, knocking the 
salver with its contents out of the astonished 
servant’s hands. 

‘They are ascending the stairs ; they would do 
so, answered the footman. 

‘Shew them to the door!’ shouted the baronet, 
his rage increasing. ‘It is scandalous! Do they 
think of walking straight in, without a day’s 
interval? Turn them out! Tell them I say so. 
Fetch more servants. Send somebody for Bilk, my 
lawyer.’ The door opened while he was speaking, 
and in the entrance, stood Mr Stephen Dayton 
tall figure, with the shorter Mr Trevethek, on 
tiptoe, peering over his friend’s shoulder. 

Sir Mark, while one or two could be counted, 
stood staring at them, but, suddenly rushing to the 
bell-rope, and ringing a peal which echoed in the 
far corridors and passages, he shouted: ‘Go away! 
I will not speak with you. It is a conspiracy to 


rob me! After this, I will fight it out to the last! 
—Expel them, or you shall go yourself, he added, 
turning his white visage to the servant. 

‘I am not come to make any demands this 
morning, but’ Mr Stephen was beginning in 
softened tones, when the baronet broke forth 
afresh. 

‘I will not hear you; I will not make any 
admissions. Go!—Where are the servants?’ he 
demanded, stamping his foot. ‘Go, and do what 
you like, but I will not speak with you.’ 

‘It is not the will I am come to talk of, again 
tried his cousin, ‘but to’ The servant this 
time —— him, by going up and requesting 
them both to leave. 

‘Push them down the staircase!’ shouted Sir 
Mark. ‘Call for all the servants; expel them 
instantly. Some of you stand at the gates to stop 
their returning.’ 

‘Take your hands off!’ excitedly roared Mr 
Trevethek, in turn, to the footman who had 
advanced a finger towards Mr Stephen’s breast. 
‘This gentleman is your proper ma’ 

‘Hush, Trevethek !’ cried Mr Stephen, putting 
his hand forcibly on the other’s lips. 

here was now a rush of servants on the stair- 
case ; and Sir Mark came nearer to the door, wildly 
repeating his commands for the expulsion of his 
visitors. 

‘You altogether misunderstand me,’ said Mr 
Stephen, raising his voice as the servants closed 
about them. ‘For Sir Arthur’s sake, I’ 

‘I curse him in his grave !’ shouted the baronet, 
with a fresh access of fury at the mention of that 
name. ‘Him and his favourites! I hope he has 
no rest!’ 

Mr Stephen Dayton, a look of horror flashing on 
his face at these imprecations upon his venerated 
uncle, raised his fingers to his ears to shut out the 
words, and, turning about, hastily made his way 
down the staircase, the mob of liveried servants 
giving way for him. 

‘Ha, ha! That frightens him!’ yelled Sir 
Mark. 

‘We are going now, but we shall soon return,’ 
shouted Mr Trevethek, lingering to shake his fists. 
‘You have ruined yourself; you have lost your 
only chance !” 

‘Throw him from the top to the bottom!’ roared 
the baronet ; and undeterred by the lawyer's less 
dignified appearance, a dozen hands were forthwith 
advanced towards his person, till, in scrambling 
down the staircase, he had to skirmish his way 
through assailants. His passion, however, had 
el into an exulting feeling of another kind 
before he overtook his friend and client, who was 
hurrying down the avenue as if fleeing from the 
awful words still ringing in his ears. Mr Trevethek 
was, in fact, after a moment’s reflection, pleased 
that matters had so befallen. 

Sir Mark, meanwhile, had turned back into the 
library, closing the door with a crash. It was not 
long before the bell was again nervously pulled, 
and the old butler was asked for by his master. A 
few minutes afterwards, the gray-headed servant 
left the Lodge for the adjoining town, bearing a 
message to be despatched by the electric telegraph 
to Lucy Eddowes in Leicestershire. In the weak- 
ness of will, which he mistook for decision, the 
baronet could not even wait for the post. Again 
the library door was closed upon Sir Mark, and 
though the servants were whispering loudly enough 
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in hall, passage, and room, their master kept silence. 
By and by, however, the Rev. Mr Winnicomb, 
breathless from haste, arrived in answer to his 
patron’s urgent request for his presence. His 
interview with Sir Mark was not a lengthy one, 
but enough passed at it to widen the reverend 
gentleman’s eyes considerably, and to cause him 
to compress his lips very strangely when he again 
passed the threshold of the library. Sir Mark, 
under a feeling of reckless defiance of his fate, was 
progressively carrying out his sudden resolution— 
the telegraphic dispatch desired Lucy’s immediate 
return to the village, and Mr Winnicomb had been 
startled by instructions to lose no time in procuring 
a special licence of marriage. The baronet remained 
secluded ; luncheon was announced to him, but he 
gave no answer. Nothing more was seen or heard 
of him until the dinner-bell rung, when, by the 
merely mechanical force of habit, he issued from 
the library, and made for his dressing-room. 
Scarcely had he entered his chamber before he 
reappeared in the doorway, one hand uplifted 
and held out before him, clutching a letter; 
and, if it were possible, his eyes were wilder, 
his countenance more haggard, than before. With 
a kind of hasty stumble, he traversed the passages 
till he reached the door of Adams’s own room. 
It did not yield to his touch, and he knocked 
loudly on it—then, he even threw himself 
against it; it was locked, and no one answered 
from within. Back staggered Sir Mark to his 
chamber, where he dropped the crumpled letter 
upon a table, and crushed it smooth, again to read 
it with staring, bloodshot eyes. It was the note 
from Walter Dayton’s mother, which, in preparing 
to dress for dinner, the baronet had pulled out of 
his pocket, and opened. Half-a-dozen lines formed 
the contents : 
Tuesday. 

My peEAR Covustn—Do not misconstrue my 
motives, for I have not personally made the 
inquiry, but I know that though the woman has 
left the asylum, she is still living—the woman in 
Cornwall, 1 mean. Walter will give you this, but 
he knows nothing of the matter. I will venture to 
write to you direct in a day or two, when I shall 
have more information.—Y our faithful cousin, 

ELEANOR. 


‘Left the asylum !’ moaned Sir Mark. ‘ Where 
is Adams ?’ and he stared about him in a frightened 
way. He did not proceed further with dressing, 
but when a servant came to seek him, he asked 
that Adams might be found. No one, however, 
could find the secretary. Adams was at that 
moment occupied with business of his own. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Amona the scientific and mechanical apparatus 
exhibited at the soirée of the President of the 
Royal Society at Burlington House, was Wier’s 
Pneumatic Telegraph Signals, for use in houses, 
in mines, on —~ a and on board ship. It was 
the last that was shewn on the evening in 
question. A circular dial, with movable hand, 
and indicatory words, is fitted on deck ; a similar 
dial is placed in the engine-room, or on the gun- 
deck, or at the rudder, each connected by metallic 
air-tubes with the one on deck. The captain, or 


officer of the watch, wishing to give an order, turns 
a handle fitted in the side of the dial by which he 
stands, and instantaneously the same signal appears 
on the steersman’s dial, and he obeys the order. 
To the captain, it is very important that he should 
know whether, in accordance with his order, the 
ship is obeying the helm, and this knowledge he 
obtains from a small tell-tale hand placed on his 
dial, which moves exactly as the rudder moves. 
The advantage of such signals as these over the old 
method of shouting orders through a trumpet is 
obvious. In the same way, the captain may send 
his commands to the captains of the guns, or to 
the engine-room ; and should any of the tubes be 
shot away, they may be immediately replaced by 
flexible tubes of vulcanised india-rubber. More- 
over, the captain might place himself at the mast- 
head during an engagement, above the smoke, 
where he could best see what was going on, and 
send down his orders by signal from that elevation ; 
besides which, by a modified form of the signal- 
apparatus, small enough to carry under his arm, he 
could actually fire any gun in the ship from his 
station at the mast-head. He presses a key in the 
top of a small box, the impulse passes through the 
slender air-tube, acts upon the cock, and fires the 
gun. We hear thatthe Bellerophon and some other 
ships of the royal navy are to be fitted with Mr 
Wier’s signals. Any one who reads this descrip- 
tion will see that they could be used in-dwelling- 
houses. The impulse can be sent through a thin 
tube 250 feet in length. Imagine the convenience 
of being able to talk to any part of a house, and of 
giving orders without first requiring some one to 
come up-stairs to ask what you want. 

The total eclipse of the sun which is to take 
place on the 18th of August next, is already 
exciting unusual interest among astronomers, in 
consequence of the (comparatively) long — of 
darkness which it will occasion. A line drawn on 
the map from Aden across Hindustan, and away to 
the southern coast of New Guinea, will represent 
pretty accurately the line of total obscurity. It so 
happens, that on the day above named the moon 
will be almost at its nearest to the earth, and the 
sun at its furthest from the earth, consequently, 
the moon will hide the sun so completely that the 
duration of the total darkness will be nearly seven 
minutes. This is so rare a phenomenon, that all 
interested in cosmical science are earnestly desirous 
of getting all they can out of it by observation. 
Foremost among them, the Royal Society have 
taken such measures that, if the weather be only 
favourable at the time and place of observation, 
most satisfactory results will be obtained. They 
have sent out to India a number of newly con- 
structed instruments—telescopes, spectroscopes, 
prisms, actinometers, and others, by which all the 
phenomena of an eclipse may be well observed : 
and as the observers will be some of the most 
skilful of the officers employed on the great trigo- 
nometrical survey of India, we may hope that the 
highly important questions involved in the pheno- 
menon will be cleared of their present uncertainty. 
If the south-west monsoon, which will then be 
blowing, will only leave the sky clear at the place 
of observation, we shall by Christmas next know 
more about the sun and its light and atmosphere, 
than hitherto. 

The Duke of oa has had a field-night with 
the geologists, in their meeting-room at Somerset 
House, the question in debate being Mr Geikie’s 
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book on the Scenery of Scotland. In the book it 
is shewn that the beautiful.and romantic land- 
scapes north of the Tweed have been produced by 
the action of water. The Duke maintains, on the 
contrary, that the principal features are due to 
subsidence and upheavals of the earth itself; and 
so the question is started, and we may be sure that 
it will be vigorously discussed. 

In our notices of rare fossils, we have at times 
mentioned the footprints of gigantic birds found 
in the sandstone of New England (U.S.). What 
kind of bird it could have been that made such 
prints, has long been a question among palonto- 
logists, and in some instances the question has 
been complicated by the existence of a rounded 
groove which runs along some of the slabs between 
the footprints. What sort of a creature was it that 
made them? Professor Huxley has answered the 


question, having been led thereto by his researches | 


into the affinities between birds and reptiles, during 
which he has found reason for believing that the 
pterodactyl did at times walk erect. Hence, it 
was that huge creature of the primeval world that 
made the so-called bird-tracks, when walking, so 
to speak, on its hind-legs ; and its tail, while in this 
position, trailing on the soft mud, left the hollow 
groove, which has so long been a puzzle to natur- 
alists. This solution is ingenious, and worthy of 
Professor Huxley, and we gladly assist in making 
it known. By the way, the Geological Society 
have elected the Professor their President, and 
therein have shewn their appreciation of science. 

A manufacturer in Philadelphia has brought out 
a kind of paper, which he calls ‘ carbonised paper,’ 
which is described as superior to all others either 
for writing or printing on. Being charged with an 
earthy carbonate, the surface of the paper is quite 
free from that greasiness which so often vexes 
letter-writers ; and however pale the ink may be 
when first applied, it soon becomes intensely black, 
with the further advantage of permanence, as one 
of the constituents of the paper acts as a mordant. 
It is found also that when used for printing, the 
impression on the carbonised paper is clearer and 
blacker than on ordinary paper. 

An ingenious experimentalist, desirous of shew- 
ing various chemical phenomena by means of the 
magic-lantern, makes a glass tank, into which dif- 
ferent liquids or solutions may be poured, which 
will illustrate the effect of refraction on light and 
other phenomena. If a pipette be skilfully used to 
introduce some of the solutions into the water in 
the tank, the appearance thrown on the screen is 
that of a submarine volcano, pouring forth clouds 
of smoke and torrents of lava, which, however, are 
soon absorbed in the surrounding ocean. A solu- 
tion of cochineal in alcohol, similarly introduced, 
produces the effect of a magnificent crimson 
fountain: a solution of litmus appears as a deli- 
cate blue sky ; a few drops of acid being let fall 
into this give a variety of forms and combina- 
tions, as of clouds seen in a sunset sky. Black, 
stormy clouds may be produced by dropping into 
the water a small quantity of sulphate of copper in 
solution and weak ammonia; and with dilute sul- 
phuric acid and ferrocyanide of potassium, other 
cloud-effects can be represented which have a most 
impressive appearance on the screen. It is possible 
also to shew the changes in colour produced by 
chemical reaction, the decomposition of water by 
a galvanic current, and the convection of heat by 
liquids ; and to exhibit all these operations to a 
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large number of persons at-once, opens a new 
application of the magic-lantern which clever 
operators will no doubt turn to account; any one 
familiar with the manipulation of apparatus will 
know how to contrive the tanks for the different 
purposes. 

Some readers will perhaps remember the state- 
ments put forth of late years in ‘scientific journals 
to the effect that copper exists in everything. 
These statements have been most numerous since 
the introduction of spectrum analysis. But Pro- 
fessor Lossen has now discovered the explanation, 


| which is, that the burner used in making the 


analysis is made of copper, and this was the 
source of the copper noticed in the result. When 
a glass burner was used, no sign of copper ap- 
peared in the analysis. It may be true that copper 
exists in mineral waters and in the blood; but 
henceforth, experimentalists will hardly say it 
exists in everything. 

Among items of foreign news, we find, in the 
Report of the works on the Central Pacific Rail- 
way, now constructing by,the United States’ 
engineers, that the great tunnel on the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada range is finished. The rails are 
laid on the eastern slope of the mountains ; and on 
the western slope the works will soon reach the 
open country of the Great Salt Lake Basin. The 
engineer-in-chief states that he hopes to lay a mile 
of rails per day along this comparatively easy 
region, at which rate the track will soon meet the 
line leading up to the interior from the Pacific 
coast. With American: celerity, trains are set run- 
ning on the line as soon as the rails are laid, and 
it appears by the Report that the traffic far exceeds 
expectation. 


TO TIMID WORKERS. 


Tue smallest things may work for good ; 
For every glistening drop of dew 

That rounds without the bordering wood, 
In nature hath a part to do. 

Its pearl may win a flower to birth, 

The blossom thrive and scatter seeds, 
And year by year the nursing Earth 
With its fair children plant the meads ; 
Till keen-eyed Notice find the flower 

A use as well as beauty hath, 

That in the fibre lives a power 

When drops the circlet on the path. 
Twill lead to wider thought the world 
While minist’ring to growing need ; 
And Use on Nature’s flag unfurled, 
E’en heart-locked Prejudice will read. 
Then think not thou a little act 

Too slight to lend a noble fact. 
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